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THE CIRCULAR, 


Ilas for its fund | principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 

and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
_ irn* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N. Y.” 














The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuacker, Superintendent. 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for trontier and western ‘lrapping, manufactured 
by the Comeateany. 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle cailed the Scurrire Hor, is manufactured and 
otfered to the gardening public as above. 





nanan 





SewiugeSilks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
Witu tae various kinds of American manuiacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Vann, Vv ft. Mixer, C. O_ps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bage! an Assortment of our own 
Manuiacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Mercuants supplied, 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. ; Superintendents. 


WHITFIELD, 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
slyivs, and thorouguly made. 
Mrs. 3. Van VeLZER, ar 





PAARAAR LAAN 


Palme-ieaf Hats menetes wared ana for sale at 
tue Community. 
Mus. A. CU. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling ; Custom work done as usual at the 
Vouimunity Grist-mill, 
D. J. 





4iaALL, Miller. 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Priuting carefully 
executed at the CikcuLaR Uttice. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Uneida Associauion. 


ow wens 


Orders in any of ‘the shove branches 
may ve addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONELDA ASSOCIATION, 


Unewdu Depot, Jdadisun Uv., ov. ¥- 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
tug and Milslnge Address, 
WeRhDEN, . PUINEY, 








M. L. VT. 


iWallinsfora Commune. 


FRUIT MARKET GARDENING, 


PraveitigeBags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





f. 








The Berean; A Mauuai tor the help vi 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Vompilstion from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in covnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Taeories. — 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of Txe Circu/ar, Oneida, 


Explained and De- 
Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Salvation from Sin; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 


Annual Reports; 


Unetvpa ASSOCIATION. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Price 12 1-2 cts, 


pas~Past Volumes of the Corcudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

gam Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with, the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 


Who is ‘the Most Merciful ? ? 

The idea is prevalent among Univer- 
salists, sentimentalists, and ‘ sugary phil- 
anthropists’ in general, that God is a very 
austere being ; and that the devil (if there 
be any) is an accommodating, clever, and 
merciful personage. But the reverse of 
this philosophy is true, as we discover by 
a truthful examination of their characters, 
as they are manifested tous. God for- 
gives sins : the devil never does. By the 
forgiveness of sins, God delivers the vic- 
tims of disease from their bondage. Ona 
certain occasion, when a mansick of the 
palsy was brought before Jesus, he said 
unto him, ‘Son be of good cheer ; thy 
sins be forgiven thee. Here aman had 
sinned, and thereby involved himself with 
disease: God forgave him his sins, and 
threw off his disease. The devil in this 
sense, never forgives sins. On the contrary, 
he takesadvantage of every offense commit- 
ted, to seize hold of the individuals ; and 
he will never loosen his grasp, until God 
also gets hold of them and compels the 
devil to let go. There is no mercy in the 
devil. 

Here we may see the philosophy of 
disease. Suppose one commits an of- 
fense, makes a mistake, or is tempted 
into some kind of foolishness. Now if 
there was no evil principality hovering 
over us, and we had simply to deal with 
God, there would be no difficulty in such 
a case. God knows how to have com- 
passion on those who are ignorant and 
out of the way. He is merciful and ten- 
der-hearted, and would be patient with 
offenses ; and where a wound is made, 
he would heal it as soon as pussible.-— 
But the devil, being the exact opposite of 
God, stands ready to take advantage of 
every mistake, to make the worst of it, 
and crowd the bad consequences of it as 
far ashe can. If a person shvuld cut 
his finger, for instance, God would pour 
oilinto the wound, and speedily heal 
but the devil is always on hind to 








throw vitriol upon it, and thus umke the 
matter as bad as possible : he will extend ' 
the inflamation, and consume body and 

soul if he can. God is tolerant and patient | 
—the devil is inexorable. The devil not 
only never forgives sins, but he resists 


God’s forgiveness. God will make the 
best of onr cases—forget, forgive, and 


heal : 
them. 
Diseases, (which are simply manifes- 
tations of the diabolical power) are of 
the merciless, inexorable and cruel char- 
acter that we have described. They 
Ifa person by a little in- 
discretion should take cold, God, if he 
were the only one to settle with, would 
not make a long account of the matter, 
He would caution the individual against 
imprudence, and teach him wisdom.— 
But let him fall into the hands of these 
diseased spirits, and a little imprudence 
will be made the foundation of a chronic 
disease. 

To forgive sins, as we have shown, 
to discharge persons from the evil conse- 
quences of sin; and this the devil never 


the devil will make the worst of 


never forgive. 





1s 





ly requested to write their name, Post-oflice and 
Btate, as distinctly as possible 





does: neither does the world. Look 


for instance, at the fashion of the world 


in regard to what they call ‘ female vir- 
tue.” If awoman is seduced from her 
chastity, there is no forgiveness for her in 
the eyes of the world. Public opinion 
degrades her, and leaves her no resource. 
This is not the way Christ treated thie 
adulterous woman who was brought to 
him. He forgave her, and said, ‘ Go, and 
sin no more. We ought to find out 
where mercy comes from, and give credit 
accordingly. 

We have a right tolivein peace and justi- 
fication, and on good social relations with 
God, notwithstanding little offenses. It 
is not a true or natural state of things, in 
which a small offense becomes a source of 
protracted misery. It is a state of things 
that God has not made. If evil could be 
turned out of the world, nothing would 
intercept for a moment our justification, 
or shade us from the sunshine of God’s 
love. It is an abominable spirit that 
converts every little offense into a chronic 
disease—it is worse than despotic es- 
pionage. In a perfect state of things, we 
shall never give nor take offense : but we 
must clear the atmosphere of a spirit that 
takes offense, in order to cease to give 
offense. Clear out the inflammatory 
spirit that kindles every spark of mischief 
into a flame, and let the forbearing and 
loving spirit of Christ take its place, 
and we shall soon learn not to give offense. 

There is a very great mistake made 
about the ‘ natural laws,’ in the philosophy 
of mapy who talk about them. Is this 
universe, taking all things inte account— 
the machinery as it is intended to work, 
and God its Master—of the inexorable 
character that they represent ? It can- 
not be: but,on the contrary, we may 
affirm, that all the mishaps, fatuities, &c., 
which occur, are not to be charged to 
the ‘natural laws,’ but to the devil’s in- 
terference. All the merciless execution 
of the natural laws is not by their rightful 
controller, This world with its machin- 
ery belongs to God: and he is present in 
it with his Providence: and he loves his 
children more than the machinery. The 
interests of love and mercy are not sub- 


ordinate to the machinery that God has 


made, they are above it: and Christ ex- 
ercised them repeatedly, independent of, 
and in opposition to, the laws of nature. 


—Home dale. 





IV »ney in the Primitive Church 

The policy of the Primitive church in 
regard to money was evidently a progres- 
sive policy. Their experience presents 
itself in three distinct stages ; marked, 
first, by the doctrine and practice of 
Christ ; second, by the community of the 
day of Pentecost ; third, by the financial 
administration of Paul in the subsequent 
scattered condition of the church. These 
different stages, looked at separately, pre- 
sent the policy of the church in very 
diverse, and even opposite forms; but 
they are really the progressive develop- 
ment of the same principle, and exhibit 
beautifully the free process by: which 
Christ conquered the devil on this deli- 
cate subject of money. 





NO. 18. 





Jesus commenced (as we have shown in 
a previous article, Citcular, Vol. 3,"p. 282) 
with voluntary poverty. He carried the 
principle of non-conformity to the prac- 
tice of the world, in regard to property, to 
its furthest extent. He gave no atten- 
tion to money, except to warn people 
against laying it up; and told all who 
asked questions of him about it to leave 
it—give it to the poor, or get rid of it in 
some way, speedily. He every where pro- 
claimed, ‘It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than fer a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heav- 
en.’ There is not in all his example and 
teaching, a single concession to the spir- 
it of the world respecting money. He 
thus renounced partnership with thé 
devil in its use, established the claim of 
God’s ownership over all things, and as- 
serted his complete providence against 
unbelief. 

With these fundamental principles 
established by the life and example of 
Christ , we come to the next stage. On 
the day of Pentecost we find him making 
an advance in his policy, in the direction 
of taking possession of property for the use 
of the church. We find the Spirit leading 
them to forsake all—to give up every 
thing ; not however as Christ first di- 
rected, by throwing their property aside, 
or giving it to the poor ; but by turning 
it into a common stock for the use of the 
church ; so in some measure accommodat- 
ing themselves to the existing institutions 
of mankind. It should be distinctly ob- 
served, that here was no departure from 
Christ’s original principle ; the converts of 
the day of Pentecost were summoned to 
surrender all, just as thoroughly as Christ 
summoned the young man, when he told 
him to sell all that he had and give to the 
poor. They had equally to acknowlege 
God’s ownership—to clear themselves of 
all appropriation, and to recognize the 
solidarity of human interests. At the 
same time, Christ had now found a way 
to return in some measure what was sur- 
rendered, and make it available to their 
support and the use of thechurch. Hav- 
ing sold their possessions and laid the 
proceeds at the apostles’ feet, ‘distribution 
was made unto every man ashe had 
need.’ This was the second stage of 
their financial experience and policy. 

Then in the subsequent progress un- 
der Paul’s administration, this same 
central principle relating to property, 
branched out into still further accommo- 
dation to the ordinary stute of things.— 
It was manifestly inexpedient and prcb- 
ably impossible for the whole church to 
be gathered together as the disciples 
were on the day of Pentecost, and hence 
a formal distribution aad community of 
goods could not generally take place. It 
was therefore to be seen whether the 
spirit of community could go forth, and 
take possession of believers in their scat- 
tered, isolated position, and work out its 
results without disturbing at all their 
existing relations, It is manifest that 
there would be great advantages in such 
a freedom, if it could be attained with- 





out impairing the principle. They were 
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in situations of outward prosperity, with 
various connections and facilities for 
making money ; and if the spirit of the 
day of Pentecost could clear them ot 
self-appropriation, and introduce into its 
place thorough community devotion, it 
was very desirable that they should have 
liberty to improve their opportunities for 
the good of the church. To call them 
up to a rigid, formal surrender of their 
property, and removal of their relations, 
would have been a great sacrifice ; and 
Christ found a way, in perfect consisten- 
cy with his original principle, to dispense 
with it. He had confidence enough in 
the power of his own righteousness work- 
ing interiorly, to finally go forth in the 
church, and accommodate himself to the 
whole existing state of things, and to 
say to every man, Be faithful in the call- 
ing wherewith you are called ; be diligent 
in business ; stay where you are, and use 
up all the advantages of your situation 
for the benefit of the church. 

Christ’s policy in regard to property, 
ranged under the same principle, from 
the extreme of non-conformity, to the 
extreme of accommodation. In the first 
stage it was total renunciation—giving 
to the poor; in the second stage he took 
the property of individuals, and returned 
it as a community fund to the church ; in 
the third stage he set individuals to work 
every where making money for the 
church. There is a wide interval appa- 
rently between the two extremes of this 
policy, and yet unity of principle runs 
through the whole of it. So we shall 
find with every thing under Christ’s 
administration. After a principle has 
been thoroughly established, of non-con- 
formity to the world on any point, then 
we find that principle having unlimited 
faculty of accommodation in respect to 
outward practice. 











THE C IRCULAR. 


Although despotic rule in Europe is maintained 
intact, yet the Conferences at Paris are to be 
commended for taking a new step towards miti- 
gating the barbarities of war, and hedging up re- 
course to the appeal toarms as a means of set- 
tling differences. Besides abolishing the system of 
pr.vateering, which Lord Clarendon truly charac- 
terized as a system of legalized piracy, they made 
it binding upon the contractmg nations to resort 
to arbitration in the settlement of misunder- 
standings and differences, as far as_possi- 
ble, before having recourse to arms. They 
were evidently sick of warring with each other 
and desired if possible to ayvid the recurrence 
6f such a contingency. These facts indicate dis- 
tinctly chat the spirit of civilization and mutual 
respect is steadily gaining the ascendancy over 
that of barbarism and brute torce, even in Europe, 
and that the nations are being leavened by its 
humanizing influence. ‘This is certainly a hopeful 
feature of the times. We understand that the 
present government in this country is averse to 
giving its sanction to the abolishment of priva- 
teering ; but we cannot but hope that good sense 
and better counsel will prevail. 








Horticultural Progress. 

The rapid and surprising advance which horti- 
eulture has made during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, is a matter of gratification and en- 
eouragement to all who are interested in its pro- 
gress and extension. An Address delivered be- 
fore the Fruit Growers’ society of Western N. Y., 
by the President, Mr. J. J. Thomas, thus sketch- 
ea the state of fruit cultivation thirty years ago: 

“Common orchards thirty years ago would 
hardly satisfy modern adepts in fruit culture.— 
Of the Apples generally cultivated, there were no 
higher claims to excclleuce than that they were 
‘grafted fruit,’ all sorts being comprehended un- 

“der the two distinctive names, natural and graft- 


‘sour cherries’ and ‘ English Cherries,’ with some- 
times arare mixture of ‘Maydukes’ and ‘ Ox- 
hearts.’ We had also two sorts of plums, ‘ the 
Blue plum,’ with its several shades of varia- 
tion, and ail green or yellow plums, however 
worthlcss, under the im sing and comprehensive 
name of ‘Green Gage ;’ while in the more rustic 
districts the only distinction was ‘ wild plums’ 
and ‘tame plums,’—tame enough, indeed, some of 
them. Very few had even heard of a nectarine 
or apricot. A cultivated strawberry bed was a 
great rarity, and this delicious fruit was only 
sought wild in the fields and woods, at ten times 
the labor of raising and gathering in gardens.— 
There was one valuable fruit then, in which, [ am 
sorry to say, but little improvement has been 
made, except in its greatly increased size and 
quality by cultivation, and this is the currant 
which is, perhaps, the most easily raised, most 
hardy, and at its period of maturity the most, 
valuable of all fruite.” 

Now however the case is entirely different. A 
great many different varieties of almost every 
kind of fruit have been introduced. Extensive 
nurseries for the propagation of fruit trees have 
sprung up in various parts of the country, which 
so far have hardly sufficed to meet the demand. 
‘Twenty years ago,’ says the Address ‘all the 
nurseries within ten miles of Rochester did not 
amount in the aggregate to fifty acres—now they 
cover densely, at least twelve hundred acres.’— 
The value and importance of fruit-growing is not 
only exciting the interest and attention of in- 
quiring aud progressive minds, but is becoming 
extensively felt by the great body of those whose 
business it is to cultivate the soil. Men are be- 
ginning to find out that gardening and the fruit- 
culture are quite as profitable as grain-growing 
and grazing, if not much more so, And we have 
noticed that latterly it is becoming popular for 
horticultural societies to have exhibitions once a 
month instead of once a year as heretofore. Then 
again persons reap the reward of their labors in 
this department much sooner than formerly. On 
this subject the Address says: 

“Tt was an old belief, (but now becoming quite 
antiquated with intelligent persons,) that the 
planter of trees was not to expect crops in bis 
own lifetime—that he planted only for his chil- 
dren. No doubt this opinion originated in the 
slow progress made by neglected young trees.— 
For if a tree makes but eight inches growth ina 
season, and none in grass or grain fields can be 
expected to do much more, it would require at 
least seven years for such a tree to make the 
progress attained in a single year under the best 
culture. I have taken pains the present season, 
to measure the products of a few Apple trees, set 
out about six years ago, then two years from the 
graft. ‘The soil had but one light manuring for 
many years, and was naturally more sterile than 
most of our common farm soils. But it had been 
kept under good, clean cultivation. Two of the 
Dyer Apple bore each a bushel and two-thirds ; 
a Baldwin yielded three bushels and a half; a 
tree of the Minister, three bushcls ; a Belmot, 
two years older, bore five bushels ; and a North- 


_jern Spy, eight years transplanted into a large 


hole containing a portion of compost, bore nine 
bushels. I could furnish many other instances of 
a similar character and equally striking, had the 
crops been measured.” 

But there is one field of horticultural labor, 
which it seems to us, has not begun to receive 
the attention which its importance demands, and 
that ina true state of horticultural art it will 
receive, viz: the raising of new and improved 
varietics of fruit from the seed. It is true there 
has been a decided and growing interest manifest 
in this department, but the great effort of horti- 
culturists so far, has been to propagate the most 
approved existing varieties. ‘This is undoubtedly 
very well for the present, but we much doubt if 
propagation of present kinds is in the end to re- 
ecive the maximuin of attention. That peculiar- 
ity of the higher and more perfect kinds of fruit 
of not reproducing themselves again from the 
seed, but some entirely chance kind of fruit, 
might seem at first view a curious anomaly, and 
a disadvantage, but viewed in its broadest bear- 
ings, it is in reality a beautiful provision of nature 
for allowing of infinite variety and improvement 
in this choicest of the gifts of creation. And we 
do not see why, as horticultural science pro- 
gresses and experience is enlarged, the produc- 
tion from the seed, may not be entirely taken out 
of the category of chance and a certainty of im- 
provement obtained. In fact this has been the 
case already to some extent. At any rate, we 
suggest that in the final state, this is the branch 
of industry, in the horticultural field, that will oc- 
cupy the largest share of man’s time and attention 
—will constitute his principal employment. There 
is no end te the improvement that can be made 
here; and why may we rot consider the above 
mentioned peculiarity, an express arrangement of 
providence to furnish in this department of life, an 
inexhaustible field upon which to exercise our high- 
est faculties, and expend our best energies—to sat- 





-ed, The fow scattered cherry trees consisted of 


isfy that part of ournature which delights in eter- 


nal improvement, always learning something new. 
We have abundant encouragement for the future, 
in the progress of the past, especially if it is true 
as has been said, that the delicious geach was 
originally developed out of a wild and poisunous 
fruit in Persia, and the present numberless excel- 
lent varieties of the apple came originally from the 
kind known as the crab. 


A Surgeon’s Bequest. 





Dr Warren of Boston, a celebrated surgeon, 
who has recently died, left directions in his will 
that his body should be prepared by the injection 
of an arsenical solution for a minute post mortem 
examination, and that his skeleton should be pre- 
served and put in the cabinet of the Medical col- 
lege. ‘These somewhat nnusual provisions,’ says 
the Evening Post,‘have produced a sensation 
only less disturbing, than the attempt made last 
summer by a man at Milwaukie, to burn the body 
of his deceased wife.’ From an article in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, designed to compose popular sen- 
timent in relation to Dr. W’s will, we learn that 
he was very active some years ago in influencing 
public opinion and procuring the passage of a 
law in Massachusetts which legalized the study 
of practical «natomy by dissections of the human 
body. ‘ He fought for a great principle’ says this 
article, ‘all his life, and at his death proved his 
sincerity by the public gift of his own mortal 
body. Let us, then, [it continues,] regard this 
act of the late Dr. Warren in its true light, as a 
proof of his wisdom, humanity and sincerity— 
jet us see in it a principle rendered a living reali- 
ty by a noble sacrifice of private feeling to the 
public good—let us accept the grim gift of his 
skeleton as a perpetual warning not to relapse into 
heathenish superstition and unchristian selfish- 
ness, but to devote our bodies, if need be, as well 
as our lives, to the physical and moral advance- 
ment of the human race.’ 





The Exiles Re-returned. 

The following scrap is taken from the Barn- 
stable Patriot, (a Cape Cod paper,) and as it re- 
lates toa transaction in which we were some- 
what concerned, we have a word to say in turn: 

“THe Exires Returnep.—A family in this 
village, who have been pleased with the theory of 
community-ism, recently sold out and went toa 
community to settle, and hold ‘ all things in com 
mon.’ After less than a week’s experience, they 
once more returned to their former home, entirely 
satisfied with their experiment—a lesson to all 
who feel uneasy in their relations to their friends 
and their neighborhood. The community has 
every where failed and proved itself a visionary 
nonsense. It never did succeed nor never will, 
and now only retains in the ‘ order’ those who are 
too inefficient to obtain a livelihood by honest 
industry.” 

It was in the Wallingford Commune that the 
family above referred to, had that ‘ week’s expe- 
rience.’ They went away homesick it is true, 
but were soon homesick to come back, and in 
fact are all in the Association now, father, moth- 
er, and six children, goods, chattels, &c. The 
whole story of their vascillation would make a 
chapter of the ludicrous, but whether it is an 
argument in favor of, or against the ‘ order’ of 
communism is not to be decided at once. They 
got admission at first by almost wearisome im- 
portunity, pleading against sincere dissuasion on 
our part. As a specimen of their appeals, we 
refer the reader to page 146 of last year’s Circu- 
lar. The man says, ‘Bro. Cragin, intercede for 
ns and lay it before the people; we want your 
good school and order.’ The wife says, ‘If I were 
there, | would plead our case that you could not 
answer nay. Their difficulty, or at least his, for 
we do not learn that she was discontented, was 
with our practise of criticism and our anti-marriage 
views. He was a man of untutored impulses, im- 
petuous, and headstrong. “ This is agreat heaven 
you have here,” said he, “I a’int going to stay 
here and be all chopped up; I will go out into 
the world and chop myself up.” So as our motto 
is, ‘ Difficult to get in, easy to get out,’ away he 
went and took his wife. He still thought how- 
ever, that the Community was a ‘ gcod school’ for 
his children, and asked that they should remain, 
which request was granted. Presently it appeared 
that he was not ‘entirely satisfied,’ with the ex- 
periment he had made. Only a few weeks had 
passed before he sued for re-admission, and now 
wif& more vehemence than ever. “ As to criti- 
cism,” he says, “I will do the best I can. I wish 
to be admitted into the school. I think I have a 
strong desire to be delivered from the marriage 
spirit. You ask me to let you know what I mean 
to do, I mean to live in the Community. All I 
have is yours, &c.”” The Community could do no 
less than receive him again, though with considera- 








ble risk from his inconstancy. The last we heard 


there was some danger of a repetition of his for- 
mer proceeding. We hope however, that his 
deepest attractions will prevail, and that he will 
make a good, stable, community man yet. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





EUROPE. 

The principal news received by the last arrival, is 
that, at one of their final sittings, the Plenipoten- 
tiaries assembled at Paris, issued a declaratioa es- 
tablishing it as a principle of maratime law in time 
of war, that privateering should be abolished, that 
@ neutral flag should cover enemies’ goods, excep 
contraband of war; and that neutral goods with the 
above exception, should not be liable to capture un- 
der an enemy’s flag. Also that a blockade, to he 
binding, must be maintained by an adequate force. 
This declaration it was understood the European 
Governments would all agree to, except it was Rus- 
sia. A proposition from Count Walewski, the 
French Minister, to restrain the freedom of the 
press in Belgium, met with a decided rebuff from 
Lord Clarendon, the English Plenipotentiary. 

PANAMA AND THE ISTHMUS. 

Order and quietness were restored at Panama ac- 
curding to the news by the last arrival, but a terri- 
ble railroad accident had occurred to a train of cars 
by which a large number of persons were killed and 
wounded. The accident happened as the train was 
on its return to Aspinwall, being stopped on the road 
to Panama by the engine of a freight train run- 
ning off the track. 

The United States sloop-of-war, St. Mary’s, had 
arrived at Panama, and the case of the late riot had 
been the subject of some correspondence between its 
commander, Capt. Bailey, and the Governor, of not 
a very pacific character on the part of the former, 
The Tribune thinks there is reason to believe that 
the general attack of the natives upon the passen- 
gers was provoked throughout, by some of them 
first firing upon the natives. 

KANSAS. 

Affairs in this quarter are asexciting as ever. It 
is reported that four bills of indictment for high 
treason have been found by the Grand Jury at Le- 
compton, two of them against Govs. Reeder and 
Robinson, and two against other persons connected 
with the Free State government. Gov. Shannon had 
sent the papers necessary to the arrest and return of 
Gov. Robinson, to the place of his detention in Mis- 
souri, The Congressional Commission are busi- 
ly employed in the objects of their mission, and it is 
said, in order to secure it from threatened destruc- 
tion by a mob, had sent a part of the testimony they 
had taken to Washington by Gov. Robinson. On 
his being stopped at Lexington, his wife carried it 
with her to St. Louis. According to the latest ac- 
counts Gov. Reeder had been absent from the Com- 
mission for a day or two, and it was rumored, that 
had gone east at the solicitation of his friends to 
prevent the disturbance that would be likely to arise 
in case of his arrest. 

P. 8. Later despatches say that the United 
States Marshal has issued a proclamation calling 
out the militia force of the territory, and that 
about one thousand men have responded to the call. 
They also state that there are about fifteen hundred 
men in Lawrence fully armed with Sharp’s rifles, 
and having two pieces of artillery in their posses- 
sion; that they have erected breast works, and 
given notice that they will resist all attempts at 
arrest. According to this intelligence, unless affairs 
there take some new turn, the prospect of civil war 
is imminent. 

WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

Mr. Herbert, the member of Congress who shot a 
waiter at one of the hotels, has taken his accustomed 
place ay a member of the House of Representatives. 
A resulution to inquire into"the circumstances of that 
affair, was voted down in the House, by a majority 
of nine. Itis a significant fact that with a few ex- 
ceptions the members who voted in favor of an 
investigation, belonged to the Republican party, 
while those opposed to it were mostly of the pro- 
slavery, or Southern party. 

The President has finally recognized the Walker 
Government of Nicaragua, and received the new 
Minister from that country, Padre Vijil. The fact 
has already elicited considerable discussion, and 
will undoubtedly provoke much more. Mr. Mar- 
coleta, the Minister of the government overthrown 
by Walker, who is superseded by this move, is about 
to issue a protest, itis said, against it; and the 
other foreign Representatives have agreed not to re- 
cognize the new Minister. 

A dispatch from Washington says that the answer 
of the English Government to the request for the re- 
call of Mr. Crampton, has been received. It was com- 
municated to Mr. Dallas, and sent by him to the Uni- 
ted States Government. It reviews the whole case, 
discredits the testimony taken in this country against 
the Minister and Consuls, prefers accepting that of 
its own officials, and declines complying with the re- 
quest. It is expected now, that a reply will imme- 
diately be prepared and sent, accompanied by a 
presentation to Mr. Crampton of his passports, that 
the English government will retaliate by also giv- 
ing Mr. Dallas his; and thus diplomatic intercourse 
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letween the two countries will be suspended. No 
further difficulty, however, is apprehended, except 
what will naturally attend the return to friendly 
relations. 


. Facis and Topics. 


—A question of veracity has lately 
arisen between Mr. Crampton, the English Minister 
at Washington, and Mr. Clayton of the United 
States Senate. Mr. Crampton wrote home in some 
of his late dispatches, that Mr. Clayton had admit- 
ted on several occasions that Ruatan was as much 
a British possession as Jamaica or any other West 
India Island. To this Mr. Clayton gave in the Senate, 
an earnest and emphatic denial. Mr. Crampton 
has since attempted to explain the origin of his 
stateraent, but we do not see but the question of 
veracity still remains. The fact naturally excites 
a good deal of interest in political circles. 


—Pressing calls for relief are coming 
from the Cape de Verde Islands, the inhabitants of 
which are said to be in imminent danger of starva- 
tion, unless supplies are speedily sent from this 
country. The crops for the last three years have 
almost entirely failed; and it is stated that unless 
the crop this year isa good one, there is danger 
that the whole of the Islanders will perish. Ac- 
tive and energetic measures are in progress in New 
York city for their relief. 


—The British government has pre- 
sented Mr. Henry Grinnell, for his services in the 
eearch of Sir John Franklin, a magnificent silver 
vase. The Admiralty at the same time forward a 
silver tea service and salver for Dr. Kane, gold 
medals for Dr. Kane and the other officers, and sil- 
ver medals for the crew: the whole of the articles 
bearing suitable inscriptions. 


—We see it stated by the Evening 
Post, that a Dr. Londe, a member of the Imperial 
Academy of Medicine at Paris, has discovered a 
method for preserving meat perfectly fresh, for a 
year and upwards, by covering it first with a coat- 
ing of gelatine, and afterwards of tannin. 


—A new and greatly improved tele- 
graph printing machine is to be put upon the tele- 
graph lines between New York and Philadelphia.— 
It is said it will print from 20,000, to 25,000 Roman 
letters per hour, sendiag and receiving messages in 
opposite directions over the same wire at the same 
{nstantiof time, and doing five times the business that 
could be done under the old Morse system. It is 
said to possess other advantages which it will re- 
quire time and experience to verify. 








A Hint on Manners. 


The almost universal custom of married people 
sleeping together, (don’t be frightened, reader,) 
we mean man and wife vccupying the same rest- 
ing place at night, is, we are fully satisfied not 
guod. It is in practical operation ungenteel, 
destructive of the delicacy and keen appre- 
ciation which should exist between parties lov- 
ing each other. There is a physiological rea- 
son why the sexes should prefer to sleep apart.— 
The social magnetism which is peculiar to each, 
and the activity of which consticutes the charm 
of love, is continually diluted and dissipated by the 
unmeaning familiarities of such coustant compan- 
ionship as sleeping together imposes. A ten- 
dency to equilibrium is all the time operating, 
leaving little chance for the healthy thunder and 
lightning play of opposite electricitics, 

We apprehend that the custom of married par- 
ties deeming 1t incumbent to regularly sleep to- 
gether, is a relic of manners that has come down 
from a gross and barbarous age. We are confi- 
dent that it is a most effectual way of shortening 
the honey-moon, and that whoever will honestly 
try the method of making sleep a separate affair, 
will find their advantage in the increased delicacy 
and appreciation of their social interchange. 





*I Can't.’ 

Tam afraid to say ‘I can’t. It has come to 
rank in my mind with those expressions that I 
was taught when a boy to consider ‘ wicked 
words.’ I have about the same dislike for it that 
[ have for swearing. That is to say, this slip- 
pery ‘I can’t,’ as it is commonly used, involves to 
my apprehension a falsehood. Asan excuse for 
not doing, or for not attempting to do that which 
is fairly placed before one, it becomes a very de- 
cided cheat, beguiling from duty and its rewards. 
The truth is, that every une can be and do what- 
ever he sincerely wishes and wills to be or do. 
Ifa person believes in Christ, and waits on 
imspiration to direct his purpose, nothing is 
impossible to him. God knows us better than we 
know ourselves, and he may see in us undeveloped 
powers and resources that we are wholly igno- 
rant of. When the Spirit of Truth therefore 
proposes some new attainment or enterprise to 
be undertaken by us, how improper and unbe- 


THE CIRCULAR. 


lieving it is to meet it with a cowardly ‘I can’t.’ 
Supposing it to be a little new and startling to 
our past experience. What of that? It is the 
more likely to be the very thing that we need, and 
that we have been previously preparing for. A 
proper respect for our heavenly leader and guide, 
should teach us to totally refuse and reject from 
our conversation under any circumstances, such a 
presumptuous profession of inability as that under 
consideration ; and we should rather adopt Paul’s 
formula, ‘I can do all things through Christ 
strengthening me,’ or at least meet the proposals 
of improvement with a modest courageous ‘ I’ll 
try.’ 





Honor to Communism.—After an absence of 
nearly five years, from this home of homes, I look 
with intense interest on all the improvements 
which have been made here. The spirit of pro- 
gress and growth is manifest everywhere; in the 
shrubbery and trees—in the improvement of the 
grounds generally, and in the many additional 
conveniences and embellishments indoors and out. 
But that which has pleased me most, is, the im- 
provement I notice in individual character—espe- 
cially in the younger members of the family.— 
The youthful freshness, bouyancy and purity of 
their life, subdued and chastened as it is by genu- 
ine love of the truth and fear of God, is charm- 
ing to me, The ever-gushing activity of their 
spirits is not curbed or cramped by legality, but 
is allowed to express itself in its simplicity. They 
freely act themselves out, and then are open and 
receptive to the criticism of their superiors.— 
Their freedom to confess Christ, and simple-heart- 
ed faith in the effiicacy of this act, is very beautiful- 
They have a strong love for each other, and attrac- 
tion foreach other’s society, but their united at- 
traction for the ascending fellowship is stronger, 
and is a safeguard against dissipation aud pleasure- 


ing the spirit that ‘ prays without ceasing, and in 
everything gives thanks.’ The young people some- 
times have special meetings for prayer with those 
who interest themselves particularly in this class. 

2. We believe in being led by the Spirit; i. e. 
by a hving influence operating in us as well as 
through the word, and we accept of ‘impressions’ 
at their proper value as one of the agencies of the 
Spirit. 

3. We have free criticism among us of persons 
and things; but the result is unanimity and peace 
instead of contention. Those who do ng hike 
criticism generally go away. 

4. We are not umiversalists. We hold the 
doctrine of Christ without equivocation that 
‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not, shall be damned.’ 

5. There have been no marriages in the Associ- 
ation for several years past. 

6. Some attention has been paid to the art of 
dancing, during the past winter, and on suitable 
occasions young and old meet together for this 
exercise. 

7. We number at this Commune 180 members 
about equally divided between the sexes—nearly 
ene third being children and youth. 

8. We are industrially a self-supporting con- 
cern. Are not in debt except to the amount of a 
few hundred dollars due the State for our land. 

Our correspondent may refer to the list of Pub- 
lications on our first page for gaining such further 
information as he may desire, respecting the re- 
ligious and social position of the Community. 





Confessions. 


RARARAARARRAAARAAAA RADA AARARARAARARAL A 


[Those who have learned the benefits of faith 
testimony, will be able to appreciate the motives 
which govern us in giving place tv the following 





seeking. I thank God that he has prepared a 
school, in which the young are nurtured and 
trained in the spirit of heavenly Communism. 

8. C. H. 





A Nore sy tHE Way Sipe.—As a party of us 
were taking a walk, a few days since, to the west- 
ern hills, we passed a hop-yard, where we saw a 
woman at work, tying the vines to the poles.— 
She was alone, and we could not help thinking 
how tedious it must be to work in that isolated 
way. The cuntrast seemed’*so great between her 
situation and ours, in Community, that we really 
felt sorry for her, and were half a mind to offer 
our services to help her—make a community 
‘bee’ for her benefit. But we thought that she 
would probably be quite disconcerted by such ar 
offer, and perhaps consider it an intrusion, and 
so passed on. There was one point of sympathy 
between us, however, which produced quite a 
sisterly feeling towards her; she had adopted our 
Community fashion of short dress and pantalettes, 
This we thought an evidence of her good sense, 
as it was so much more appropriate to her out-door 
work than a long dress. Our fashion in this re- 
spect, seems to be ‘catching’ around us, as we 
judge from the reports of our friends who go 
abroad. After a trial of seven or eight years, we 
can certainly recommend it, and are sure that no 
lady after giving it a fair trial would ever go back 
again to long skirts. 





A Letter of Inquiry. 


Geneva, Illinois, May 12, 1856. 

Dear Frienps :—Having some knowledge of 
you through a friend in this place, [ fecl some- 
what anxious to learn more froin you about vour 
doctrine. 1 have seen in the Circular your 
views on the nature of Christ’s Second Coming, 
his kingdom, and resurrection. I have the same 
views: and should be pleased with an answer to 
the following questions : 

1. Do you have prayer-meetings like the Meth- 
odist Society ? 2. Are you somewhat dependent 
upon impressions to guide you to duty, instead 
of the word, as some of the Millerites were in 
1845? 3. Are there contentions among you as 
to your doctrine or manner of living? 4. Do 
you believe ina future state of eternal punish- 
ment for the wicked? 5. Have there been with 
you any marriages for the last three years? 6. 
Do you meet together for social amusement, as 
dancing to music, &c.? 7. How many do you 
number, male and female and of what ages? 8. 
Does your property, with your industry, support 
you? Are you now in debt ? 

Please to write to me immediately, and send 
me the Circu/ar, and other writings that you 
think would be necessary for me to read as a pre- 
hminary to uniting with you. 

Yours, W. M. 


ANSWER. 
Most of your questions are already answered 
to the readers of the Circular: but the informa- 
tion may be briefly repeated as follows : 
1. We do not have formal prayer-meetings 





like the Methodists, but think much of cultiva- 


confessions, written by the young folks at Wal- 
lingford :} 

1 think that the confession of Christ is one 
of many things that I cannot be too thankful 
for, it has been the means of my salvation to a 
great extent In looking over my experience, 
I can see that al! the improvement that I have 
made bas been through the confession of Christ. 
[ have thought of the verse in the Testament a 
good deal of late. ‘ For with the heart, man 
believeth unto righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ I 
believe it is true, that by our confession we are 


saved. 
Myron Kinsuey. 


When I first heard the confession of Christ, 
I thought that it could not do much good to sim- 
ply confess Christ a savior from any habit, and 
then expect to get rid of it. But [have found 
in my past experience that the confession of 
Christ is always a he}p in every time of need. 
When I have been sick, instcad of taking 
medicine, I have applied the confession of 
Christ, and have always found relief in doing 
so. I confess my union with the Community, 
and thank God for the privilege of living 
here. Cornetius ©. Harcnu. 


I think the confession of Christ is the true 
way out of all difficulty. I find that when | 
sincerely confess Christ, he is always ready 
and willing to help me out of any trouble, and 
in return, give me a peaceful, thankful spirit. 
I instinctively resort to the confession of Christ 
under all circumstances, and feel that it is as es- 
sential to my spiritual growth, as the food we eat 
is for support of the body. I publicly con- 
fess Christ a Savior from all sin, and my union 
with the truth. Ira W. Hurcurys. 


The confession of Christ has always been a 
great help tome. When under temptations of 
any kind, a simple confession of Christ will al- 
ways remove them. The coufession of Christ 
and the help of Mr. Noyes have saved me 
from a spirit of false love, which I have been 
under the past winter. I thank God that I am 
in a schoo! where T am learning to serve 
Christ. Georce E. Craain. 


I never saw the beauty of the confession of 
Christ as I do now. I find that when I am in 
trouble or feeling bad, if I turn my attention 
to Christ and not think about myself, I am 
soon out of all trouble, and fecl well. I con- 
fess my eptire abandonment to Christ and the 
Community spirit. Froritra Nasu. 

I am very thankful for the privilege of con- 


fessing Christ. I believe if we confess him 
id a spirit of faith be will answer our confes- 


sion. I am thankful that I am in the Commu- 
nity where I can learn to serve him. I con- 
fess Christ in me a believing spirit. 


Minerva Barron. 


I think the confession of Christ has been a 
great benefit tome. I thank God for putting 
me in a school where I can learn to serve him. 





Wittras H. Insiesc. 








I believe that the confession of Christ will save 
from all evil. Iam thankful that Lamin a 
school where I can confess Christ, and have 
the benefit of criticism. I confess Christ in 
me a true Community spirit. 

Jarnep ALLEN. 


Iam thankful that I am in a Community 
school ; that I may learn to do all things right. 
I confess Christ my helper. 

James M Prinpte. 








Experience. 


THE HARBINGER OF PEACE. 

Christ’s promise to the Jews that be- 
lieved on him, ‘If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; 
and ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free,’ has been a promise 
of consolation tome. At one time when 
I had for a long season been in darkness, 
afflicted with a spirit of condemnation, 
and beset with temptations of all sorts, 
as I was walking the street pondering 
over my experience, } asked myself what 
act of sincerity I should perform to 
effect my deliverance—what does God 
wish me to do? A still small voice 
seemed to whisper, ‘you shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.’ 
Immediately my spirit found peace and 
comfort, trusting in God. All rest ess- 
ness and care had vanished. I realized 
a willingness to know the truth about 
myself, however crucifying it might be to 
my old life, believing the truth to be a 
harbinger of peace and freedom. Since 
that time, my confidence in God has in- 
creased, and I have felt an assurance that 
he would lead me into all truth. Yet 1 
have been tempted sometimes on hearing 
new truth brought out, to think it would 
make me less happy ; but in reasoning 
from the past, I find that when I have 
fully known any truth, I have loved it, 
and it has increased iny fellowship with 
God ; so that now let any truth be never 
so unattractive at first thought, I expect 
to find hidden beauty revealed in it—that 
it is just the thing to make us eternally 
happy. 8. K. D, 








A CONVERSION OF APPETITE. 


The experience of the past year has 
taught me some valuable lessons in faith, 
and greatly increased my power to appre- 
ciate the advantages of our school, and 
to understand and sympathise with the 
discipline employed by our faithful Teach- 
er. One item has particularly excited 
thankfulness, of late, and has been the 
means of enlarging hope, and stimulating 
fresh desires for improvement. Till the 
last year, I have indulged an indifference 
to the study of music--an aversion, it 
might rather be called, to the painstak- 
ing necessary to acquire sufficient skil} to 
take part in any musical performance. I 
made some attempts, at different times, 
to overcome this indifference, but with 
little success. When I came here, last 
spring, I found the whole family were 
practising the rudiments of singing un- 
der Mr. H.’s tuition. Though I had no 
appetite for the study, yet a determina- 
tion to be in harmony with the family, 
and join, as far as possible, in al] commu- 
nity ordinances, impelled me to enter the 
class. For some months my interest was 
almost mechanical ; and I looked for no 


particular pleasure in the result of my 
practice. But some providential sugzes- 
tions by a friend, ut this time, awoke a 
slumbering sense, and turned my atten- 
tion anew to the subject. Appetite be- 
gan to come, and by little and little I 
found myself experiencing a conversion in 

















respect to the practice of music. This 
change has been slow and slight, so far 
as much success is concerned, yet it is 
real to me, and is becoming a source of 
hope and encouragement in many other 
directions. It is easy now to believe 
that God supplies us with both the appe- 
tite and the means for all improvement. 
If a healthy desire is excited for any 
branch of study, or any course of spirit- 
ual advancement, the Community schol- 
lar finds appropriate surroundings— 
books and teachers, or spiritual tests 
and helps, suitable to his demand. On 
the other hand, if appetite is lacking, 
na meek and reverent spirit which desires 
harmony and sympathy with all progress 
in the Community, will find by placing 
itself in the current, and using the means 
provided, that the appetite which con- 
verts food, indifferent or disagreeable, 


into a ‘feast of fat things,’ is also given. 


Experience is teaching us I believe, 


that the most watchful and parental 


Providence directs our education, and 


that we need not look to the heights 
above, or to the depths below, for what we 
As our 


need for our daily improvement. 
hearts enlarge, new sources of truth will 


be opened to us, and our supplies will 
completely match the real demand for- 


ever. 
I desire to always bear in mind that 
what is needed for my present growth 


or happiness, is already mine, and lying 


within the reach of faith; and that if I 
am straitered any way, it is not in God, 
but because as Paul said to the Corin- 


thians, ‘I am straightened in myself.’ 
Wallingford Commune. é. 4. & 


VICTORY BY TESTIMONY. 


“The joy of the Lord is our strength,” 
said a sister, “Sand I will confess it, for I 
am tempted with the opposite spirit.” I 
was conscious of the truth of this remark, 
and joined in the confession, for I was 
suffering from the same temptation, to- 
gether with weakness of body and spirit. 
I soon realized a benefit from it, for hope 
and thankfulness supplied the place of 
discouragement and complaint, I said 
in my heart I will stick to this confession, 
for it is my privilege, let what will come. 
During the day, several things occurred 
to tempt me from my resolution, but I 
wilfully kept up my confession, and 
thanked God for them ; and every time 
I uttered an expression of thankfulness, 
I felt my spiritual as well as my bodily 
strength renewed. 

I had suffered from severe pain in the 
head accompanied with deafness, which 
had been a source of trial and temptation 
to me, as it prevented my singing ; an 
exercise which it was difficult for me to give 
up. Among other things, I said I will 
thank God for deafness, and all my expe- 
rience, for I know that ‘all things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ 
During the day I perceived a change in 
my hearing—my own voice sounded nat- 
ural, I could hear conversation more 
distinctly} and it has been, constantly 
improving from that time. I consider 
the confession of Christ my spiritual 
food, and the daily confession of him 
as just as necessary for our spiritual 
strength, as food is for our bodies. 

Wallingford Commune. H. W. H. 





Demolition of Houses in New-York. 


There is nothing about this city that strikes 
the visitor from the country with so much force 
as the pulling down of houses It js not the 
dilapidated, tumble-down old tenements, that 
are thus removed, because such are often left 
standing, while the strong, sound, and some- 
times almost new houses, are ruthlessly razed 
to the ground, and their very foundations dug 
up, that men may dig down and burrow twenty 
feet below the surface to start a new edifice.— 
Sometimes the hovel and the palace come down 
together. That is the case on the corner of 
Broadway and Pearl street, where the little old 
frame honse leaned against the great Masonic 
Temple that was built thirty years ago as ap 
ornament of the street. But its appearance 
no longer harmonizes with modern improve- 
ment, and down it comes. ‘There is a row of 





would be the delight and pride of some West- 
ern town, all coming down to primitive piles 


of brick and dust. So, too, as we go down 


Barclay street, we find six or seven together of 


those substantial old brick houses, that were a 
few years ago the residences of wealthy mer- 
chauts, now swept away to make room for pala- 
ces of merchant princes, not as dwellings, but 
places of business. On the corner of Murray 
street and College Place stood a dwelling upon 
clevated ground surrounded by open space, the 
very air of which told of a wealthy proprietor, 
able to live surrounded by country comforts in 
the city. And so he was, for the proprietor 
was John C. Stevens, without a child to pro- 
vide for, and lately fallen heir to a great in- 
heritance from his brother. But that fine 
mansion is coming dewn. We saw the busy 
hands of the ruthless destroyer pulling out its 
vitals and destroying its costly walls. The 
griffin-guarded, costly mansion of Robert L. 
Stevens, in Barclay street, is alreadv levelled 


with the earth, and so many others in the same 


neighborhood are down that we cannot mark 
the spot where it stood. Go where we will, 
through the lower part of the city, and pulling 
down seems to be the order of the day, to an 
extent that would be entirely beyond the be- 
lief of country readers, because to them incom- 
prehensible how men could make money out 
of the destruction of so many substantial houses. 
But it is easily explained. The buildings were 
constructed for dwellings, and are unsuitable 
for stores, and often cover only half the lot, 
which has become so valuable that the owner 
finds it advantageous to sweep off the old house, 
though just as good as ever for a dwelling, be- 
cause upon its site he can build from two sto- 
ries below the surface to six stories above, 
covering every foot of ground, and occupying 
a large space of upper air. Little do those 
who are pulling down old landmarks to build 
ap pew ones, think of the day when another 
generation will also be engaged in this great 
work of pulling down. — Tribune. 





In the ‘Song of Hiawatha,’ Longfellow has in- 
geniously brought together some of the curious 
legends of the Indian tribes of this country. A 
considerable part of the lore about Hiawatha, the 
great benefactor and hero of Indian mythical tradi- 
tion, was derived from the Onondagas of this State. 
We have questioned Sconondoa, and others of the 
Oneida tribe living in this vicinity, as to the ex- 
istence of such traditions among their people ; but 
could obtain nothing very clear from them, owing 
as they said, partly to the difficulty with which 
they talk English. From their account, however, 
we inferred that among the old folks and anti- 
quarians of the nation, there are circulating some 
such stories as these embodied in Hiawatha. ‘To 
those who have not read the poem, the following 
chapter, describing Hiawatha’s seven days of de- 
votion, and the subsequent origin of Indian corn 
may serve as a specimen of its manner,and mat- 
ter: 

Hiawatha’s Fasting. 
You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle, 
And renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 


First he built a lodge for fasting, 
Built a wigwam in the forest, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time, 
In the Moon of Leaves he built it, 
And, with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 


On the first day of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered ; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket, 
Saw the rabbit in his burrow, 

Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel. Adjidamo, 

Rattling in his hvard of acorns, 

Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 

Building nests among the pine-trees, 
And 1n flocks the wild goose, Wawa, 
Flying to the fen-lands northward, 
Whirring, wailing, far above him, 
‘Master of Life!’ he cried, desponding, 
* Must our lives depend on these things ?’ 


On the next day of his fasting 
By the river’s brink he wandered, 
Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 
And the S:rawberry, Odahmin, 
And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 
And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut, 
Trailing o’er the alder-branches, 
Filling all the air with fragrance, ! 
Master of Life! he cried, desponding, 
‘ Must our lives depend on these things ? 


On the third day of his fasting 
By the lake he sat and pondered, 
By the still, transparent water; 
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Saw the sturgeon, Nahina, leaping, 





Scattering drops like beads of wampum, 
Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

And the herring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the craw fish! 

‘ Master of Life!" he cried, desponding, 
‘Must our lives depend on these things?’ 


On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ! 

From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half-open eyelids, 

Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 
On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 
On the gleaming of the water, 

On the splendor of the sunset. 

And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 


Standing at the open doorway, 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 
And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 
Said he, ‘O my Hiawatha! 

All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumph in the battle, 

Nor renown among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people. 

For advantage of the nations. 


‘From the Master of Life descending, 
1, the friend of man, Mondamin., 
Come to warn you and instruct you, 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me” 
Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches, 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 
At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 
Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 
So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
And the more they strove and struggled, 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 
Gave a scream of pain and famine. 
‘*Tis enough !’ then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 
But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
1 will come again to try you.’ 
And he vanished, and was seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hliawatha saw not, knew not, 
Only saw that he had vanished, 
Leaving him alone and fainting, 
With the misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 


On the morrow and the next day, 
When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters, 

Came Mondamin for the triai, 

For the strife with Hiawatha; 
Came as silent as the dew comes, 
From the empty air appearing, 

Into empty air returning, 

Taking shape when earth it touches, 
But invisible to all men 

In its coming and its going. 

Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 

Till the darkness fell around them, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen-lands 
Uttered her loud cry of famine, 

And Mondamin paused to listen. 


Tall and beautiful he stoud there, 
In his garments green and vellow; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 
And he cried, ‘O Hiawatha ! 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 
And the Master of Life, who sees us 
He will give to you the triumph !? 
Then he smiled, and said : ‘ To morrow 
Ts the last day of your conflict, 
Ts the last day of your fasting. 
You will conquer and o’ercome me}; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 
Where-the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 
‘Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let. no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 
Come to haunt me and molest me, 
Only: come yourself to watch me, 
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Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine.’ 


And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near him , 
Talking to the darksome forest ; 
Heard the sighing of the branches, 
As they lifted and subsided 

At the passing of the night-wind, 
Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fasting, 
Cawe with food for Hiawatha, 

Came imploring and bewailing, 
Lest his hunger should o’ercome him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 


But he tasted not, and touched not, 
Only said to her, ‘ Nokomis, 
Wait until the sun is setting, 
Till the darkness falls around us, 
Till the heron, the Shuh shuh-gah, 
Crying from the desulate marshes, 
Tells us that the day is ended.’ 
Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 
Fearing lest his strength should fail him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 
He mean while sat weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin, 
Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
Lengthened over field and forest, 
Till the sun dropped from the heavens, 
Floating on the waters westward, 
As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 
Falls and sinks into its bosom, 


And behold! the yourg Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 
With his garments green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage, 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 
And as one in slumber walking, 

Pale and haggard, but undaunted, 
From the Wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 


Round about him spun the landscape, 
Sxy and forest reeled together, 
And his strong heart leaped within him, 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
in a net to break its meshes. 
Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flaired the red horizon, 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 
Suddenly upon the green sward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with his wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 
And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 
Dead he lay there in the sunset. 
And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments irom Mondanin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him ; 
And the hervn, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From the melancholy mvorlands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 
Gave a cry of pain and anguish! 
Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fastinz 
Were accomplished and completed, 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the ram and sunshine, 
Where his scattered piumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 
Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, 
Kept it clean irom weeds and insects, 
Drove away with secils and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. ; 
Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 
And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beanty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in r«pture Ihawat.sa 
Cried aloud, ‘It is Mondamin! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin !? 
Then he called to old Nokomis 
And Iagov, the great beaster, 
Shewed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 
Of his wrestling and his triumph, 
Of this new gift te che nations, 

Which should be their food forever. 
And still later, when the Autumn, 
Changed the lung green leaves to yellow, 

And the soft and juicy kernels 

Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 

Then the ripencd ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them. 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, ; 
Gave the first Feast of Mondan in, 

And made known unto the people 

This new gift of the Great Spirit. 
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